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The course of Phaedra’s erotic passion in Euripides’ Hippo- 
lytus’ 


Aé€etc-KAedta: Euripides, Hippolytus, Homer, Phaedra, shame-culture_ 
Vasileios Dimoglidis, Postgraduate Student in Classics, University of loannina (Greece)* 


In the Prologue of the play, Aphrodite states that it was her who inspired the erotic fury in 
Phaedra: xapdiav Katéoyeto/ épwtt Sewdt totic Euoic BouAevuaotv (27-28 “through my 
designing a terrible love seized her heart”). The phrase: ta moAAd SE MaAQaL MPOKOWAO’ (22-23 “I 
have long since started most of what is to be done”) reveals the identity of what Phaedra is 
going through (Epwtt Setvadt), and the use of the adverb ndAat (“long since”) gives prominence 
to the duration of this feeling. Halleran (2000: 148) believes that the alliteration of -m- in these 
lines indicates the ease with which the goddess will get her revenge. Thus, it is clear that the 
source of Phaedra’s passion is Aphrodite. Aphrodite also uncovers her motive, that is, the cause 
that “triggered” her revenge. According to her, Hippolytus is responsible because he is totally 
and reverently devoted to Artemis and accuses Aphrodite that she kakiotnv dSatwovwv 
mepuKévat (13 “the vilest of the gods”).’ 

Aphrodite’s prologue-rhésis highlights her divine @@dovoc (“envy, jealousy”), which, 
however, was brought about by a human @ovoc, that of Hippolytus. Before Euripides, Homeric 
poems represent gods with human qualities (feelings of love, hatred, jealousy, sadness, etc). It 
is, therefore, not surprising that a goddess feels p@dvoc against someone who blames her.” 
Staying away from sex,° Hippolytus actually refuses an Aphrodite’s quality, and by accusing her 
he disturbs the balance and the distance between a god and a mortal.” The @@dvoc of the 
goddess aligns with a procedure of rehabilitation and redress of the one who has been wronged 
(here Aphrodite).° 

However, the causes are to be found in Phaedra’s mythological past.° It is known that 
Aphrodite cursed all generations of the god Helios because he revealed to Hephaestus her 





* An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Second Annual Classics Conference held by the 
Association of Postgraduate Students and PhD Candidates of Philology Department at the University of 
loannina on Friday, on 31 May 2013. | would like to thank the organizing committee of the Conference 
and the chairman Dr. Konstantinos Stefou for giving me the opportunity to present my paper. | am 
profoundly indebted to Efi Papadodima and Helen Gasti, for their insightful comments. It goes without 
saying that the responsibility for all remaining errors is mine. For the ancient text | follow Diggle (1984: 
207-271) and for its English translation | quote from Morwood (1997: 39-80). 

* For the use of the infinitive nemuKévat instead of eivat, see Halleran (2000: 147), who observes the 
TlEmduKEVat emphasizes Hippolytus’ hubris. 

* Perysinakis (71998: 164) stresses that gods, because of their anthropomorphism, are likely to POoveiv 
their potential rivals, that is, humans, who reduce the distance between them. 

° See Conacher (1967: 27). Cf. Winnington-Ingram (2003: 202). 

“ Thornton (1997: 17) believes that Hippolytus does not acknowledge Aphrodite’s power, and so 
implies that he is something more than mortal; this is why Aphrodite is going to destroy him. 

° Cf. Perysinakis (71998: 164). 

° For Phaedra’s genealogy, see Halleran (2000: 22-23). 
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intercourse with Ares. Reference to the myth is found in (338-343), where Phaedra, having a 
crosstalk with her Nurse, believes that her ancestry is responsible for her own misfortunes:’ 
KeiBev rueic, OU veworti, Suotuxeic (343 “It was from their loves, not of recent date, that my 
troubles began”).® Taking Phaedra’s kinship with Helios into account, it is clear that she is 
condemned to experience something illegitimate. 

The first reference to what Phaedra is going through occurs in the play’s prologue. 
Euripides uses the noun vdoov (40, “disease”)? to describe her passion because he wants to 
underline that this feeling is so illicit and strong that threatens her reputation’’ at the time when 
6huou atic (“people’s opinion”) was predominant. This term refers to the pathology of 
Phaedra’s erotic fury —a pathology that is about to be revealed. Moreover, the use of the 
participle KakmemAnyuevN (38) gives prominence to the influence of love upon Phaedra, and the 
use of the passive voice absolves Phaedra from the responsibility." The use of the adverb 
évtatda (“now”), emphatically placed at the beginning of (38), the particle 6h (“surely”), and 
the perfect tense,’ denote that Phaedra’s disease is placed in the dramatic present.’? 

During the first Stasimon, the Chorus describes for the first time Phaedra’s symptoms: she 
is sick, sad and she does not eat: tpitatav 5é viv KAUW / tTavd’ aBowoia... (135-136 “I hear that 
this is the third day on which she has consumed no food”). Phaedra’s behavior constitutes a 
hubris since she seems to exceed the human limits. This voluntary starvation disturbs 
Aphrodite’s plan since Phaedra would die before the goddess takes her revenge. 

Phaedra comes on stage in the second episode, and describes the symptoms of her illness. 
She realizes that she overstep the bounds and she seems to be aware of her situation, but she is 
not willing to put an end to her passion. She herself uses a simile, BapU pot KEdaAfc Emikpavov 
Exetv (201 “how heavy is the headdress | am wearing”), with which she connects the weight 
caused by her emotional state with the weight of the jewelry she wears. Moreover, the phrase 
A€AUUAL LWEAEWV OUVSeoua diAwv (199 “All the strength in my limbs is gone”) hints at the 
adjective AuotpeArc used in terms of Love and of Sleep."* The adjective is linked to the concept 
of death, and here underlines the destructive power of love. 

Phaedra’s passion turns into a delirium starting with the sigh aiot (208), and then she 
loses control and goes into an emotional frenzy. However, she immediately realizes her situation 
(239) and enters the realm of logic. In describing her passion, she uses the verb éuavnv (“I was 
mad”), and the use of the first singular person indicates Phaedra’s self-consciousness. She 


’ Phaedra seems to be aware of her mythological past. For Euripidean tragic heroes’ self-awareness of 
their own mythology, see Wright (2005: 133 et seq.). 

8 The ancient commentator writes about (343): €k Trig Kataywyiic toU yevouc SuotuxoUpeEV thv vooov 
to Epwtoc, davti tov. mpoyoviknv tiva Suotuxiav Suotuxodvtec toUto mdoyouev [Schwartz (1887-1891: 
46)]. 

° Dodds (1951: 186) cites Combarieu’s (1909: 66 et seq.) point of view that “the primitive under the 
influence of strong passion considers himself as possessed, or ill, which for him is the same thing”. 

*° See Halleran (2000: 47). 

*” For the use of passive voice, see Humbert (71960: 107-109). 

” For the use of ancient Greek tenses, see Schwyzer (1950: 258-266, esp. 263). 

* Halleran (2000: 150). 

* For instance, see Odyssey (20.74, and 23.342-343). 
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herself attributes her suffering to a non-human force, the &tn,’ which a god inspired, and thus, 
she believes she is not responsible for her passion (241). The meaning given by LSJ to the term 
atn, that is, “bewilderment, infatuation, caused by blindness or delusion sent by the gods, 
mostly as the punishment of guilty rashness”’® cannot apply in Phaedra’s case since this &tn 
comes as revenge for Hippolytus’ hubris and not for Phaedra’s audacity, and as punishment for 
Helios’ past crime. 

Moreover, Phaedra’s strong sense of shame is remarkable. More concretely, during her 
first appearance on stage, she uses the verb aidouue8a (244 “Il am ashamed”) and the phrase 
én’ aioxUvnv OuLa TéEtpamtat (246 “my gaze is turned to shame”). At this point, the concept of 
Phaedra’s self-consciousness reoccurs as she realizes that she has exceeded the limits and she 
feels ashamed. All the aforementioned terms (aidovue8a, En’ aioyUvnv Gua TETpPaATITAL) 
remind of the “Shame-Culture” of Homeric society, where “Homeric man’s highest good is not 
the enjoyment of a quiet conscience, but the enjoyment of ty, public esteem.””” Thus, 
Phaedra is not so much concerned about her conscience, but actually about the impact of her 
acts on her public image and about the possible deprivation of her public esteem. Phaedra’s 
sense of shame leads her to remain silent for about 60 lines (250-309). The verb aidéobpuat and 
its derivatives indicate that Phaedra’s deeds are not socially acceptable in a period when 6nhpou 
obatic (“people’s opinion”) is prevailing. The aidwe functions as a deterrent, and Phaedra does 
not seem immodest prima facie.”® “The internal struggle is unabated, and the fight to overcome 
her passion is unequal”, ’ since Phaedra is confronted with a divine power. 

During the second episode, the Nurse lets us know that Phaedra does not confess the 
object of her erotic desire in spite of Nurse’s persistence (271 et seq.). Phaedra hoped that by 
being silent”? and hiding her illness she would get out of her predicament. Nurse’s role is 
important since once she refers to Hippolytus’ name (310) she leads Phaedra to a very strong 
emotional breakdown. The mention of Hippolytus’ name hurts Phaedra, and she expresses that 
kind of pain and passion with the oipot (“woe’s me). 

However, Phaedra avoids mentioning Hippolytus’ name maybe to protect herself from 
both social and theatrical outcry. If she were the first to mention the name of Hippolytus, she 
would immediately admit an unlawful desire that could bring about social outrage against her 
and she could be linked with moral decay. Additionally, Euripides might fear that, if he had 
Phaedra herself confess at once Hippolytus’ name, he would provoke his audience,~” and that 
either Phaedra or his play itself would be accused of being ampeméc kal Katnyopiac aELov 


* Halleran (2000: 170). Cf. Dodds (1951: 5). 

* Liddell & Scott & Jones (°1996: 270 s.v. &tn). Cf. Dodds (1951: 24). 

” Dodds (1951: 17). 

*8 Merkouri (1997: 325). 

a Deligiorgis (2010: 64-67). Blundell (1995: 176) considers Phaedra a victim and Hippolytus her means 
to revenge him. 

*° For the dipole “silence-speech”, see Knox (1968: 92) who states that “the choice between speech 
and silence [...] makes an artistic unity of the play”. 

*1 Meyrowitz (1977: 532) observes that “it is Phaedra’s unnatural passion which both horrifies and 
fascinates the audience”. 
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(“improper and deservedly blamed”).”” If Phaedra confessed the name of her suppressed desire, 
she would actually move towards her own destruction. She is concerned about maintaining an 
honoured reputation and a decent public image, and this is why she delays referring to her 
stepson’s name. On the other hand, Nurse’s verbal attack in (353-361) is the key-element which 
leads Phaedra to reveal the name of Hippolytus.”° 

After announcing the name of her desire, during the second episode, Phaedra cites a 
monologue, on which quite a few scholars have focused. In (373 et seq.), she outlines the course 
of her passion and the efforts she has made in order to tame it. Due to sense of aidéwe (aidwe 
te: dto0ai 8’ eioiv, fy wev ov KaKn,/ fh 8’ dy8oc olkwv... 385-386) Phaedra is trying to eradicate 
her erotic passion. In this paper | shall not discuss the reason why Phaedra considers the aidwe~" 
both good and bad.” The only thing | should point out is that aiSwc may have a bad influence 
upon Phaedra because “prevents her from fighting down her love as she knows she should.””° 
For Phaedra, the fact that she fell into this passion is not due to her lacking awareness of the 
moral righteousness, but because of her inability to apply the aidwe.”’ This is what happens to 
Medea as well in Euripides’ eponymous tragedy.”® This is why Phaedra declares: ta yprov 
ETLLOTaWEOOa Kai ylyywoKkouEV,/ OUK ExmovotpeEV 6’...(380-381 “we understand and recognize 
what is good, but we do not labour to bring it to fulfilment”). The concept of Phaedra’s self- 
consciousness reoccurs here, and she appears to be a woman who clearly understands the 
moral correctness (ta xpnot’ EmtotauecBa Kal ylyvwoKouEv), and is ready to take drastic 
measures in order not to forfeit her honor. 

Then, Phaedra herself describes the strong internal tension between keeping her passion 
hidden and innermost and the risk of a possible revelation: 


VAWOONL yap OUdEv mLoTOV, f Bupaia Wév 
bpovnpar’ avépav vou@etelv Eriotatat, 
autn & Ud’ avtiic mAetota KEKTHTAL KAKA (395-397). 





ef Hippolytus Stephanephorus is the second Hippolytus. The first one caused severe reactions to 
spectators and was vigorously disapproved. The ancient commentator actually writes in tragedy’s 
hypothesis about the second Hippolytus: “...got. 5& oUtoc ImmdAUTOC SEUTEpocs <O> Kai otEdaviac 
TIpOGayopEUOUEVOS. EUdaivetat 5& Uotepoc yeypayEevoc. TO yap ampeméc Kai Katnyopiac GEtov év 
ToUTW SiwpO8wtat tH Spdpate” [Schwartz (1887-1891: 2)]. 

3 Mills (2002: 54). 

** Quite a few scholars have dealt extensively with this issue. For instance, see Dodds (1925), Kovacs 
(1980), Cairns (1993), Craik (1993). 

= Moreover, Homer himself in Iliad 24.44 says that aidos harms and benefits. Aidos can be harmful 
when someone hesitates to avoid doing disgraceful deeds due to fear of displeasing his/her friends. 

® Kovacs (1980: 288). 

77 ills (2002: 39). 

8 Cf. Medea (1078-1079): kai pavOdvw pév ola Spav péAAw Kakd,/ Bud 5é KpEloowv TOV Eudv 
BovAguuatwv. Medea is aware (uavOdvw) of what is socially acceptable, but her anger does not allow her 
to “apply” it. Cf. also Phaedra’s lines oipeévadapyiacino,/ oi &’ ndovav npoGevtec avti tot KaAot/ 
GAAnv tw’ (381-383 “some because we put something else, some pleasure, before virtue”). 
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“For there’s no trusting the tongue. It can give counsel to other people’s thoughts, but when is 
speaks for itself, it brings abundant trouble upon us”. 


The use of the term Oupaia (395) indicates the transition from the private to the public life”? 
since the door was the distinct partition between them, and words said out of the door acquired 
public dimension. Phaedra recognizes that, once she utters the name of her lust outside of her 
house’s door, her illicit passion is about to irrevocably take public dimensions. 

The crescendo of Phaedra’s erotic illness is highlighted in the phrase katOavetv E60€E LoL 
(401), where she decides to commit suicide. Scholars argue about Phaedra’s statement. Some of 
them stress that she made this decision in order to salvage her honor by her own death. Others 
declare that this is nothing but a trick, that is, Phaedra does not reveal her real motives to her 
Nurse and actually blackmails her. However, this is not a trick because Phaedra feels she carries 
a miasma:*” bp 8 éxet piaoud tt (317 “a pollution stains my mind”) from which she wants to 
free herself at any cost and in any way, and as she is aware of the extreme power of love, she 
chooses the most extreme way for her deliverance, and “death can bring a kind of purity”.** 
Additionally, Euripides himself, remembering the failure of previous Phaedra’s completely 
shameless presentation, attempts to refute a horizon of expectations in terms of Phaedra’s 
immoral image, and not to agitate again his audience. 

Thereupon, Phaedra herself evaluates her passion (405-406). More concretely, she 
considers it shameful and sick: to &’ Epyov AL6n tThv vooov te SuoKAEa (405 “the act and the 
sickness brought disgrace”). She uses again the term voooc, and that voooc makes her 6uoKAEn 
(“inglorious, infamous”) and leads to Phaedra’s social disapproval and denigration. The adultery 
and the resulting defamation do not correspond to her moral code. It is important to note that 
Phaedra is not any longer delirious and seems to be aware of the actual situation in which she 
has been involved. Even her comment yuvij te ... oU0’(a) .../ uionua maou... (406-407 “I am a 
woman-—an object of loathing to all men”) might reflect her previous theatrical presentation. 
That could be a Euripidean comment on the idea that spectators of ancient Greek tragedy had 
already formed about Phaedra. 

Phaedra’s passion seems to be moderated when she realizes the impact of her sin on her 
children and husband’s honor (419-421). Once again, the public assessment hampers everything 
illicit and illegal. It should be noticed that the verb aioxUvouat is used again in (420, wo unmov 
avdpa tov Euov aioxUvao’ GA@). Phaedra is not willing to give in to this powerful emotion, and 
the reason is her glory: untpdoc oUvek’ EvKAEEtc (423 “may their mother’s reputation allows 
theirs to stand high”). She believes that this illicit fury is able to deprive her children of the 
freedom of speech: GAA’ €AeUBEpot/ nappnoiat OdAAovtec... (421-422 “may they flourish as free 
citizens with freedom of speech”), and that the social disapproval will have a hereditary 


ae 8 Sophocles’ Electra (518), where Clytemnestra, responding to Electra, says out: 
Ur Tot Bupaiav y’ ovcav aioxUvetv didouc. Clytemnestra accuses Electra because her lament has public 
character and threatens Clytemnestra’s public image. For Clytemnestra’s interest in her public image and 
the political connotations of Electra’s mourning, see Gasti (2003: 122, n.11). 

°° For the concept of miasma, see Segal (1970: 317) and the seminal book of Parker (72001). 

>" Cf. Gasti (1993: 28). Cf. Mitchell (1991; 97-122). 
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continuity to her children. It is very likely that the background of her thought lies in the 
Athenians’ attitude that the presence of women should be as limited as possible,” and the 
widespread belief that a man lacks his honour if his wife brings disgrace to their oikos.** 

In trying to help Phaedra, her Nurse goes the other way around. At first, she considers 
Aphrodite responsible for Phaedra’s situation: Opyat 6’ €é¢ o’ anéoknWav Bedc (438 “the 
lightning of the goddess’s rage has launched itself against you”), and believes that Phaedra’s 
passion is something normal, obscuring its exceptional quality: oU yap Meptacov oUdEV OVS’ EEW 
oyou/ mémovOac... (437-438 “what you have suffered is nothing extraordinary, nothing 
unaccountable”). Nurse’s affection for and interest in Phaedra is what explains her behavior. 
On the other hand, the Nurse may fear that Aphrodite will punish Phaedra if the latter does not 
give in to what the goddess instilled into her, and she regards the resistance to this passion as 
impossible: KUmptc yap oU mdopntov Av MoAAN pufL/ fh Tov ev eikov’ nouxiil pEetepxetat (443- 
444 “no one can bear the force of Cypris when she comes in spate”). It is notable that the Nurse 
is designed to save Phaedra’s life,*> and Euripides uses the Nurse for the fulfilment of dramatic 
purposes, that is, as a “vehicle” to move the dramatic action forward. 

While the Nurse reveals everything to Hippolytus and the latter strongly rejects Phaedra’s 
advances, Phaedra brings up again the concept of the aidwe (687-688). The public dimension of 
her passion is now definite. She feels ashamed and she thinks she will die with a non honorable 
name: ov &’ oUK dvéoxou: totyap ovKET EvKAEEic/ PavoUWEBa (“but you could not restrain 
yourself. And so | shall die with my good name dishonoured”). The phrase oUKéev’ EevKAEEic (687) 
equals to Phaedra’s ultimate evaluative comment on her passion, and she uses the plural 
BavovpE8a instead of singular so that she gives prominence to social disapproval that will touch 
her children due to her deeds. 

In (689-692), Phaedra fears that Hippolytus will speak and then her reputation will be 
widely defamed: mAnoet te M&oav yaiav aioxtotwv Aoywv (692 “he will...fill the whole land with 
most shaming words”). The Aoyot (“words”) will be aloxtotot because they will stain both 
Phaedra’s and her offspring’s public esteem. The reason why she is getting upset is Hippolytus’ 
implying wording in (611-612),°° in (658)°” and in (660).°° He seems to intend to break the oath 
he gave to the Nurse inside the palace to keep secret what Nurse said to him. After these hints, 
Phaedra feels threatened. Hippolytus’ bias towards women and the very fear he causes are 


** Cf. Thucydides, 2.45.2. 

>? More concretely, see Segal (1993: 91). 

** Halleran (2000: 41). 

> Knox (1968: 95). 

°° Nurse: @ TEKVoVv, SPKOUC PNSayGc atysdontc (“my child, do not dishonor your oath”) 

Hipp.: ) yA@oo’ Ouwnoy’,  5& donv avwuotos (“It was my tongue that swore. My mind took no 
oath”). 
According to Bayliss (2014: 246), “This line ... seems on first reading to advocate the breaking of an oath”. 
Cf. Lattimore (1962: 10) who writes that “the first fatal sentence made her sure that Hippolytus would 
break his oath”. 

*” Hipp.: oUK dv mov’ €oxov ph ov ta’ é€eutetv matpi (“I would never have held back from telling my 
father this”). 

*8 Hipp.: ...otya 6’ €€opev otdua (“I shall keep my lips silent”). 
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responsible for Phaedra’s moral deterioration.*? In Senecan version, pain and dolor affect 
Phaedra both physically and mentally. According to Dupont, the experienced pain triggers 
Phaedra’s desire for revenge. She wishes to punish Hippolytus so that she regains her lost 
identity.”° In Euripides, however, the disruption of Phaedra’s principles” and of the pleasure she 
used to experience because of the public’s plaudit is what triggers her revenge. Phaedra’s 
utterance det we 6h Katv@v AOywv (688 “But | must make new plans”) is remarkable. The term 
Aoyoc refers to the letter she will leave to Theseus, but this is due to the internal battle between 
the Phaedra’ s own nature (see 377-423) and the nature inspired by Aphrodite.” 

Phaedra’s passion has been eliminated and replaced by her own inclination to take 
revenge. In (721), Phaedra announces that she will never see Theseus again. In her next 
utterance aioxpoic én’ Epyotc oUvEKa Wuxiic tac (721 “After these shameful deeds—simply to 
save one life”) it is not clear what the term Wuyjfj¢ refers to. It is very likely that Phaedra hints at 
Hippolytus’ life who will be punished by Theseus’ curse although Phaedra does not know yet 
that very punishment. This ambiguity becomes explicit in (728-731) where Phaedra says that she 
will avenge Hippolytus. Phaedra believes she will ensure a good reputation and gain the added 
benefit of her current enemy’s catastrophe:*? atap Kakov ye xatépwt yevrjoouat/ Bavovo’, iv’ 
ei6iit pr) ‘TL totc Euotc KaKoic/ UWNAdc Eivat... (728-730 “But through my death | shall bring 
calamity on another too—to make him learn not to feed his arrogance on my tragedy”). 

At the end of the tragedy, Hippolytus lies dying on stage, and then Artemis appears 
acquitting Phaedra by saying ywwunt S€ viKav thv KUmptv metpwuevn/ topodot SwwAet’ ovy 
EkoUoa unxavaic (1304-1305 “she tried to conquer Cypris by reason but suffered ruin she did 
not wish for through the schemes of her nurse”). Artemis credits both Aphrodite and Nurse with 
the responsibility of Phaedra’s deeds, and gives prominence to Aphrodite’s role since she 
declares that Theseus also €€nnatnOn Saivovoc BouAevuaow (1406 “He was misled by the 
goddess’s design”). The fact that Euripides absolves Phaedra by having Artemis seal Aphrodite’s 
responsibility consists a counterweight to Phaedra’s shameless presentation in the first 
Hippolytus. 

To sum up, in this paper | have tried to examine the course of Phaedra’s erotic passion in 
Euripides’ Hippolytus, and suggest that Euripides did not present a shameless Phaedra. In the 
play’s prologue, Aphrodite announces that Phaedra will not die having lost her honorable 
reputation: fh &’ evKAENc Lev GAN’ Guwe amdAAUTAL / Daidpa.”* It seems that this Phaedra is not 
the woman of Euripides’ first Hippolytus.” 
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Abstract: The aim of this paper is to present the evolutionary course of Phaedra’s erotic passion 
for her stepson, Hippolytus, in Euripides’ eponymous tragedy. Another point that is also 
discussed is the formation of that passion by other dramatic persons, especially the Nurse and 
Hippolytus. 
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